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JOHN L. CADWALADER 


OHN L. CADWALADER served con 
tinuous! s Trustee of the Museum 


~ held office I ere is no off to 
wl his assoc es would not haveelevated 
hin | id he Det \\ ne to cep 1 Hy 
vas a member from time to time of almost 
r eof itsstanding committees, though 
never asci rmal He “ s preterred to 
I e someone other than himself receive 
that tith But while his fellow- Trustees 
respe ted his W sh otrtoa ept on ( the 

nstinctivel rded him tual leader 
ship In recen ears, whoever has been 
President, or whoever has been chairman 


committee, when any serious matter 
has been under consideration, it has always 
been his advice which has been sought and 
iwclusion which has been followed 
Only those who have sat with him on the 


governing boards this and other insti 


itions can realize the extent of his influ- 


enc Whik 


iloof trom office, th 


himself modest 
intensity of his tn- 


terest compelled him to take an active part 


in all important decisions. He was wont 
to sa Now, | don’t care how vou decide 
) this | don’t wish to influence vour action 
at all And he meant all he said But 


he could rarely refrain trom stating the 
different considerations which should gov 
ern action with such clearness as to point 
to an inevitable conclusion 

He was a vital force in Museum admin 
stration He took a lively interest in all 
ts affairs. No detail escaped his clearness 
of vision Unrivaled in his knowledge ot 
men and affairs, in his tact and tn his tore 


sight, again and again, though unwilling 


to be steersman, he touched the rudder 
with a firm hand and thus kept the ship 
on the right 


Ihe Museum was on 


| 
nstitutions to which lohn Cadwalader 


ITs 


one of several 


render 1 the same kind ot efficient service 


f interest was quite naturally 
centered in the New York Public | ibrary, 
of which he had been induced to become 
President upon the death of his friend John 
It was he, if we mistake not, who 
\stor, 


into a single 


Bigelow 
conceived the plan of uniting the 
Lenox, and Tilden Libraries 
great institution lt was under his diplo- 
matic guidance that this plan, of such far- 
reaching consequence to the City of New 
York, had been carried out It was quite 
natural that he should watch over its con- 
Next to the Public Library, 
Museum was his chief con- 


summation 
however, the 
cern It was characteristic of him that 
when he had once taken up any enterprise 
he never ceased to labor in its behalf. The 
same was true of his innumerable helpful 
relations to friends and clients 


} 


Cadwalader’s influence, however, was 


not merely dependent on the logic of his 
reasoning or his lucidity of statement. It 
was rather in his. personality His asso- 
ciates instinctively felt that he was their 


friend as well as their adviser In their 





intercourse with him they quite naturally 
‘Mr,” not from any lack of 
It was 


dropped the 
respect, but from greater affection 
to the John Cadwalader whom they loved, 
and who they knew loved them, that they 
turned when in trouble or in doubt, and 
they never failed to find in him friendship 
as well as counsel 

One of his friends very truly said ol 
belonged to the “‘small but 
as the Order of 
inless the term 


him that he 
ancient fraternity 
Gentlemen.” He did, 
‘gentleman 


known 
contains some implication 
of amiable weakness There was no weak- 
ness about Cadwalader Slight as he was 
in frame, and mild as he was in manner, he 
was the embodiment of courage whenever 
was called into play Sa 
belonged to a still nobler 


that quality 
rather that he 


order the order of “‘Chevalhiers, sans 


peur et sans reprochs 


R. W. de | 
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rHE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM’S 
GROWTH TOO BIG FOR ITS INCOME 
ITS RUNNING EXPENSES HAVE DOUBLED IN 
TEN YEARS BECAUSE OF THE GREAT COL- 
LECTIONS THAT HAVE BEEN ADDED, YET 
THE CITY'S SHARE IN ITS UP-KEEP HAS 
NOT PROPORTIONATELY INCREASED* 


HE Metropolitan Museum of 
Art is getting swamped. 
With the receipt of the great 
collections, such as the Riggs and 
Altman ones, and many minor ones that 
have come to it in the last few years, it has 
grown to such a point that the amount it 
receives for its maintenance is far below 
its needs, and getting further below every 
vear. Every new accession means new 
expense, and the running expenses, less 
than $200,000 ten years ago, are now over 
$400,000. 

And while the Museum has been doub- 
ling its possessions, the city has been going 
on paying toward that maintenance about 
the same as it did when the Museum’s 
possessions were half their present size. 
len years ago the city paid more than 
three-fourths the running expenses of the 
Museum; now it pays less than half the 
running expenses 

Every vear there is a deficit, and the 
Trustees have to go into their pockets to 
make itup. The deficit, and consequently 
the draft on the Trustees, is rising every 
year. 

For these reasons Mr. de Forest, at the 
annual meeting of the corporation, advo- 
cated an endowment fund for the Museum 
to meet its current expenses. He puts 
the figure at $5,000,000. 

Toa reporter of the Times he said that 
there should be not only an endowment 
fund, but an increased appropriation from 
the city. 

lhe phenomenal growth of the Museum 
dates back to about 1904. 

“In 1904," said Mr. de Forest, “‘the 
cost of running the Museum was $185,284, 
of which $150,000 was received from the 
city, leaving $35,000 to be made up from 
admission fees, sales of catalogues, etc. 


*From an article in the New York Times 
for March 1, 1914 
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From that time on the Museum has been 
growing constantly, while the appro- 
priations from the city though increased 
have not increased in proportion. 


SERIOUS PROBLEM AHEAD 


“In 1904 the city was giving something 
more than three-quarters of the running 
expenses of the Museum, which was a fair 
share — there is no reason for the city’s 
giving more than an approximate three- 
fourths, but, with the Museum’s great 
growth, the city is not doing its share. | 
am not blaming the city — | know that its 
resources are limited; but so are ours.” 

This will give an idea why it is that 
when any extra expense comes to the 
Museum it is the custom of the Trustees 
to “‘pass around the hat’ among them- 
selves, so to speak, to make it good, and 
why at the end of the year they have 
recently been obliged personally to con- 
tribute to balance the running expense 
account. The Trustees contribute an- 
nually as a stop-gap from $20,000 to 
$30,000. Taking the year 1912 as an 
example, they are understood to have con- 
tributed in that year $29,000. 

The Trustees of the Museum are not 
chosen for their wealth, but for the value 
of the service they can give to art, and the 
Metropolitan is fortunate in the distin- 
guished men it numbers on its board. The 
two new Trustees elected at the last meet- 
ing are typical. Samuel T. Peters has a 
famous collection of Chinese pottery and 
has an expert knowledge of it and R, T. 
Haines Halsey is an expert in American 
art of the Colonial period. While the 
contributions of the Trustees to the 
Museum expenses are cheerfully and un- 
grudgingly made, coming annually as they 
do, they may be a severe drain upon pri- 
vate finances, and it is to prevent this, and 
more particularly to put the Museum upon 
a respectable business basis, that Mr. de 
Forest has asked for an endowment fund 


BIG RUNNING EXPENSES 


“The Museum corporation,” said Mr. 
de Forest, ‘“‘should be ready to pay one- 
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fourth of the cost of running expenses and 


installation, which this vear will be over 
$400,000 We should have Ss5.000,000 
for an endowment fund All our member- 


ship fees for Fellows for Perpetuity and 
Fellows for Life, $s,000 and $1,000, go now 
into our general endowment fund, but that 
with our special endowment fund, only 
While our [Trustees 


contribute from $20,000 to $30,000 ever\ 


amounts to 5750,000 


vear, it should not be expected of them 
Their most valuable contribution to the 
Museum its effective service. 

\n idea of the running expenses of the 
Museum can be had, with the annual 
deficit, from the tabulated figures taken 


from the last five vears of the Museum’s 


histor 
ADS RA N INCOMI EXPENSES, AND 
PE FICII 
IN { EXPENSE EFICIT 

1000 $200.500.67 S201.108.61 » 517.94 
1oOle¢ 1 OM { 30.450 2 39,510.74 
10 287.038. 60 8,864.4 50,925.72 
Igi2 Pie. 35.20 Q20 5 50,085.49 
igh 291,050 .S9 2,945.15 71,201.29 


Another way in which the growth of the 
Museum can be measured is in the increase 
in the number of its emplovees,”’ continued 
Mr. de Forest ‘In 1904 Its office stafl 
numbered 20 and its attendants numbered 
97. During the present year its office 
staff numbers 51 and its attendants 206. 
[here is an increase within ten years of 31 
in its office staff and 109 1n its attendants, 
etc 

For this coming vear of 1914 the run- 
ning expenses of the Museum will be over 
$400,000, of which the city will contribute 
less than balf. We will have this year the 
extra expense of installing the Riggs and 
Altman collections. For the installation 
of the magnificent collection of armor given 
us by William H. Riggs we shall have to 
have not only the services of our own 
armorer, M. Tachaux, and his assistant, 
but another armorer and his assistant, be- 
sides the cost of cases, mounts, pedestals, 


etc. 

“The armor will be installed in the great 
hall on the lower floor of the wing in which 
the Morgan collection is placed. Our 

RR 


having this splendid place in which to in- 
stall it was one reason for our receiving this 
magnificent gift from Mr 
time. Plans of the hall were sent him 


Riggs at this 


before actual building was begun, and were 
then approved by him. In addition, he 
came to New York last spring to inspect 
the finished building, and was so much 
pleased with it that he immediately exe- 
cuted a deed of gift transferring the collec- 
tion at once 

‘It will take five rooms to give the Alt- 
man collection its temporary installation, 
and probably still more space for its per- 
manent installation, which must wait for 
the completion of the new south wing. 

“The growth of the Museum can be 
partially measured by the number of its 
considering quality 

The following sta- 


accessions, always 
rather than quantity. 
tistics, taken from the annual reports of the 
Museum since those statistics were pub- 
lished, show that during the eight vears 
last past, the Museum has received acces- 
sions of not less than 39,978 different ob- 
jects, of which 21,942 were by purchase, 
10,927 by gift, and 1,109 by bequest 

“These figures do not include the recent 
gifts of the Altman and Riggs collections. 
Many of these objects are very small. 
Some, indeed, may be insignificant, but 
many of them, on the other hand, are of 
the highest importance and the greatest 
value. The exact figures by years are 
as follows: 





BY RY BY 
PURCHASI GIFT BEQUES TOTAL 
1900 1,052 O52 ; 2,007 
1907 1,059 3,070 53 4,042 
1g05 3,703 1,904 19 5,050 
1909 7,049 1,421 17 8,487 
1910 2,270 7,740 492 10,514 
igtt 1,303 642 459 2,524 
Igi2 2,301 00 5 2,090 
IQi3 2,359 O32 I 3,222 
TOTAL ACCESSIONS EIGHT YEARS 
By purchase 21,942 
By gift . 16,927 
By bequest 1,109 
39,978 
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“We have increased the Metropolitan 
Museum in the last ten years by two exten- 
sions on Fifth Avenue, by another known as 
the Wing of Decorative Arts, and by a 
new and commodious library, housing a 
collection of from 25,000 to 30,000 books 
We have rearranged all the collections and 
reclassified them to make them more edu- 
cational and to make them more beautiful. 
Both the educational and the aesthetic 
results depend upon the arrangement, the 
installation, the labeling, and cataloguing. 
| do not think there 1s anywhere or from 
any point of view so perfect an installation 
as that of our Egyptian department. To 
accomplish such an installation there must 
be fewer articles displayed in a certain 
space, greater care must be used in their 
relation to each other as they are dis- 
played, and they must be illustrated by 
photographs and plans. 

“This method of arrangement is also 
illustrated in the way the Morgan collec- 
think it will be 
knowing 


tion is displayed. | 


universally agreed by those 


foreign museums that there are nowhere 
better or more effective arrangements from 
both the educational and aesthetic points 
of view than our two most recent installa- 
tions, the Egyptian and the Morgan col- 
lections. We expect to display the Altman 
and the Riggs collections in the same way.” 

The Metropolitan Art Museum does 
alone what is done by several museums in 
Old World cities. The Old World mu- 
seums specialize, taking different depart- 
ments of art. To find in London the col- 
lections which are brought together in the 
New York Museum, one must go to the 
British Museum, the National Gallery, the 
South Kensington, and the Wallace Gal- 
lery, and in Berlin the same fields would 
be covered by the Royal Museum, the 
Kaiser Friedrich, and the Museum of 
Industrial Arts. The Louvre, one of the 
two museums of the world larger than the 
New York Museum, takes in different arts. 

“We have proc eeded with the idea that 
you cannot wisely separate the pictures 
and sculpture of a period from the deco- 
rative arts. Pictures and sculpture give 
only a partial idea of the art development 
of any time. 


People no longer consider 


50 


that all art is confined to pictures and 
sculpture, as it was generally considered 


to be fifty years ago. 
RUN FOR THE PEOPLE 


‘We make our collections useful to 
every one. There is not an article in the 
museum of which an artisan cannot get a 
photograph. They come to us for every- 
thing, the lacemakers for patterns from 
rare old laces, the cabinetmakers take de- 
signs from Cclonial furniture, and the 
country at large is benefited by the beauty 
of the designs reproduced in inexpensive 
materials. 

‘| do not think any museum gives more 
hours in the week in which the people can 
see the collections. | think ours is the 
only museum in the world which is open 
both on Sunday and one evening in the 
week to enable the working people to visit 
the collections. We have only two pay 
days, and those are not made pay days 
primarily for the fees, but to keep them 
reasonably free for copyists and for educa- 
tional purposes. The school classes, which 
are many, usually visit the museum on 
pay days. 

‘‘Wehave the problems of heating, venti- 
lation, and humidity to meet to keep our 
collections in good condition, which adds 
to our expense, and being open in the even- 
ing and late on winter days, we have to 
consider artificial light, which must be 
Zot rd ‘a 


GREAT INCREASE IN ATTENDANCE 


\s a proof of its increasingly effective 
work, the Museum points to the figures 
showing the number of people visiting the 
Museum this past year, 839,419 In 1913, 
an advance of 149,236 over the previous 
year. It notes among its improvements 
not only its acquisitions, but the facilities 
for their effective display. The greaternum- 
ber of objects acquired directly by the 
Museum have been in the Department of 
Decorative Arts, Ceramics, Lacquers, 
Metalwork, and Textiles, and the rooms con- 
taining these articles have been arranged to 
give a keynote to the period or style. 
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Backgrounds and effects have been care- 
fully studied, as can be seen inthe Morgan 
collection, in the paneled walls of its French 
and English rooms, while similar appro- 
priate effects are obtained in the Wing of 
Decorative Arts. 

An immense amount of labor has been 
expended in cataloguing, andincidenttoita 
glossary of terms used in describing works 
of art is being made which will be of great 
value to students. The educational work 
of the Museum, aside from its photo- 
graphs, lectures, and library, is broad, the 
teachers of the public schools have co- 
operated, classes visit the Museum for 
instruction along the lines of history and 
art they are taking up in their class work, 
and the lantern slides and photographs 
reach those who cannot visit the Museum. 
An increased equipment of 1,125 lantern 
slides and 50,565 photographs gives an 
idea of the extent of these. In the two 
class rooms in the new wing students can 
study at close range objects brought to 
them from other parts of the Museum. 

“To disseminate a knowledge of art and 
stimulate further interest and study in it,” 
the Museum authorities say, “is its 
primary function. The friendliness and 
interest displayed on the part of the com- 
munity show that the significance of these 
activities is understood,” they say further, 
‘but gratitude should be accompanied by 
support. Only as the public realizes its 
obligations in this practical way can the 
Museum continue to progress and per- 
form its functions to the community.” 


DEPARTMENT OF CLASSICAL ART 
ACCESSIONS OF 1913 
BRONZES 

HE bronzes acquired last year 


range in date from the sixth cen- 

tury B. C. to the second century 

A. D. and comprise statuettes, 

busts, and a number of utensils. Both 

from an artistic and from an archaeological 

point of view they form valuable additions 
to the department. 

First must be mentioned a charming 

statuette of Eros represented as a little boy 


go 
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asleep on a rock (fig. 2). He is lying on 
his right side, resting his head on his right 
arm and with the left arm hanging loosely 
across his body. The rock is on an in- 
clined plane, and is mostly covered by a 
large piece of drapery which is twisted to- 
gether at the upper end to serve as a pillow, 
[he complete relaxation of the child is 
wonderfully portrayed, and the modeling 
is both careful and spirited, belonging prob- 
ably still to the Hellenistic period. More- 
over, the unusually large size of the stat- 
uette (the length is 8} inches [21 cm.], the 
height 4,5, inches [10.7 cm.]}) gives it addi- 
tional importance. The conception of a 
sleeping Eros was originated in the Hell- 
enistic epoch, and is characteristic of the 
more personal conception prevalent during 
late Greek and Roman times. It was a 
favorite device for tombstones, for which 
a standing Eros leaning wearily on a torch 
was also popular; but its use was not 
limited to this purpose. 

Another piece illustrating the fondness 
for genre scenes in later classical art is a 
small statuette of a little girl holding a 
puppy (height 23 inches [6 cm.]|; fig. 1). 
he girl is sitting clasping the puppy under 
one arm, and stretching out the other as if 
reaching for something. The little face 
is lifted eagerly in the same direction 
as the outstretched hand. She wears a 
tunic girt at the waist and has long hair 
tied together at the nape of the neck. The 
artist has treated his simple subject with 
great sympathetic understanding. Both 
the little girl and the dog are rendered with 
remarkable truth to nature, and there isa 
delightful spontaneity in the postures of 
both figures. The execution is good, but 
the hardness with which some of the drap- 
ery is rendered shows that it was probably 
executed in the Roman period, 

A statuette of a girl walking is an inter- 
esting example of archaic Etruscan work. 
She is advancing with her left leg put for- 
ward, and both arms held away from the 
body. She wears shoes and a closely cling- 
ing chiton, the folds of which are roughly 
indicated by incised lines. Her hair is 
short and straight. The rendering of the 
features is primitive and the lines of the 
chiton show little understanding of the fall 





~ ete 











FIG. I. LITTLE GIRL HOLDING A PUPPY 
ROMAN 





FIG. 2. EROS SLEEPING, LATE GREEK 
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Nevertheless, the figure, 
is full of animation, and indi- 


artist to 


of draper' 
crude as It Is 
cates the sincere effort of the 
express his idea 

In later Greek art the representation of 


divinities became very popular. To 
a statue embodving the chief char- 
evidently appealed to 


The 


sone 


create 
acteristics of a cit 
alytical 


\ ‘ . 
nown of these stat < ) sn A 


the an mind of the 


period 





ROMAN PORTRAIT 
Il CENTURY 4. D 


FIG. 3. BUST 


made by Eutychides, a pupil of Lysippos, 


flor the city of Antioch, founded in 300 
B, ¢ By a fortunate combination of 
literars and archaeological evide nce it has 


been possible to identify several copies ol 


this statue \t least, the description 
given by Pausanias of this group and the 


Antioch 


coins ol 


representations of it on 


coincide so closely with some. extant 
Statues and statuettes that they must all 
go back to a common original The most 


replicas is the famous 
Vatican 
and 


important of these 


marble group in the There are 


several bronze silver Statuettes 


also 
of this type in the collection de Clercg in 
in the Bibliothéque Nationale in 
in the Museo Archeologico in Flor- 


Paris: 


Paris: 


O2 
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ence; and in the British Museum in Lon- 
don. To this list must now be added a 
statuette in our Museum (fig. 4). As in 


the other monuments, Antiocheia is rep- 
resented as a woman seated on a rock. 
Her right arm is held forward, the left 


stretched out behind and supported on the 
edge of the rock. She mural 
crown, and achiton and himation, of which 
the latter is pulled up behind to cover part 


wears a 





ANTIOCHEIA 
GREEK 


FIG. 4. 


ROMAN COPY OF A WORK 


of her hair; on her feet are sandals. In her 
right hand she holds a longish object, which 
from the analogy of similar figures may be 
identified as a bunch of wheat. lhe con- 
ception is both dignified and graceful, and 
admirably personifies what we know of the 
Antioch. 
The various monuments vary in slight de- 
from other; but in 
are the same Ihe figure of Orontes, 
Vatican statue and 


statuettes as a youth at 


powerful and luxurious city of 


tails each essentials 
they 
which occurs on the 
on some of the 
Antiocheia’s feet, impersonating the river 
along whose banks the city was situated, 
is not in our example; but as 


he is also 


present 
absent on 
the identification 


some of the coin- 


representations, with 
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Antiocheia does not depend on this de- 
tail. 

\ remarkable example of Roman por- 
traiture is a bust of a bearded man wearing 


is not engaging, the artist has so well suc- 
ceeded in conveying the character of his 
sitter, that as a portrait-study the head 
has become a work of art. From the 
shape of the bust, which includes the 
shoulders and part of the upper arm, we 





itunic and toga (fig. 3). It is half life-size 

height $3 inches |22.2 cm.]), of careful work- 

FI 5. HORS! 

UBITEC 

) } xceptionall nd Stal 

preset n. Ther rep of 

ibo niddl { i | oked 

Nose mall ( prominent cl nes 

ind protruding ear 1 | ead 1s 

leepl rrowed. It he man 

ne her | ellect | nor ¢ 

tinguished bearin l her é 

sensitivene ibout the mobile mout ut 
it ne n itive of} ne 
temper ) ther than ot fine 


b-PIECI 

CERTAIN 
1 place it in the Trajanic or early Had 
nic period, that is, in the early part of 
the nd century A. D 

\ statuette of a priest represents him 
n the t of sacrificing, holding a box of 
neense in his left hand; his right hand 1 

I t prot rrasped a patera or 

| of incens« He wears a tunic and a 
{ which is drawn up over his head be- 


lsohigh shoes and in bis hair a laurel 
Wreatll Statuettes ol this type repres¢ nt- 
en sacrificing have been found tn 
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considerable numbers on Roman sites. 
[hey can be identified as Roman priests 
from their resemblance to figures of priests 
on Roman reliefs, such as those on the 
Ara Pacis of Augustus. 

Two fragments, one the left 
large statuette of Athena, partly 
with the aegis, and one the right side of a 
bearded portrait-head, belong likewise to 


arm of a 
covered 


the Roman period. 
Among the utensils must be mentioned 





first a handle from the lid of an Etruscan 
cista in the form of two youths carrying 
FIG. 0. ORNAMENT OF A 
COUCH, LATE GREEK 
the dead body of a third. All three 
are nude and have short, straight hair. 
[he dead vouth has a wound in his 
right side [he motive was not an un- 
common one and was used with many 


variations. Our example is of better exe- 


cution than the average, the figures are 
well modeled throughout, and the stiff 


joints and lifeless face of the dead youth 
a close observation of nature. The 
work is probably of the third century B. C., 
which ts the period to which most Etruscan 


show 


cistae belong. 

Of sculptural interest 
ornaments from a couch, each in the form 
of a mule’s head (fig. 6). The neck of 
each is in relief, while the head is modeled 
in the round. Encircling the head is an 
ivy wreath, and on the neck is a caparison 
ornamented with the skin of an animal 


are likewise two 
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lhe eyes are inlaid with silver; the irises 
were inserted separately and are missing. 
Ornaments of this type have been found in 
considerable numbers. They were used 
to decorate the upper front corners of the 
curved rests placed on couches of late 
Greek and early imperial type. Our 
examples are beautifully worked and 
probably belong still to the Hellenistic 
period. 

\ plaque of roughly triangular shape, 
which perhaps served as a horse’s nose- 
piece, is decorated with incised designs 
fig. 5). The composition is arranged in 
three tiers, each of which contains a sep- 
arate scene. The designs, though par- 
ticularized by so many details, do not seem 
to refer toany known legend. The woman 
by the overturned jar in the upper right- 
hand corner may be a fountain nymph, and 
the swan approaching the woman on the 
top tier recalls the story of Leda; but this 
does not help the interpretation of the whole. 
rhe style is Etruscan, of about the third 
century B. C., and bears a strong resem- 
blance to the compositions on Etruscan 
cistae of that period. With picturesque 
grouping and graceful postures are com- 
bined a lack of finish in details and many 
mistakes in drawing, such as the exaggerated 
size of some of the hands and feet. The 
manner in which the rivet holes round the 
edge (for the fastening of a leather lining?) 
interfere with the design is also paralleled 
by the attachments of the rings on the 
cistae. The possibility suggests itself that, 
as is the case on so many cistae, the designs 
do not refer to any particular story, but 
simply represent a number of personages in 
various attitudes. However, the intro- 
duction of so many specific details makes 
this explanation unsatisfactory. 

\ horse’s muzzle illustrates an inter- 
esting practice among the ancients. We 
learn from Xenophon and other writers 
that a muzzle was put on horses when 
they were led to drink, to pasture, 
or to be groomed, never when ridden or 
driven. Such muzzles are depicted on 
vase-paintings, and a number of actual 
examples have survived. The latter are 
of bronze, while those represented on the 
vases were evidently made either of leather 
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or some other flexible substance, the ex- 
planation probably being that bronze 
specimens were not in common usage. 
Our example is formed by an open frame- 
work consisting of two side-pieces with a 
semicircular band at the top, and a curved 
band below to fit under the horse’s chin. 
The side-pieces end above in swans’ 
heads, to which rings were originally at- 
tached for fastening the muzzle over the 
head. This type of muzzle, which alto- 
gether dispenses with the cage proper, isthe 
simplest form found; it acted simply by the 
pressure exerted on the nostrils. 

\ pair of cymbals, each inscribed with 
the name of the owner KaddrcOeveias, 
Karitcbeveiao, ‘of Kallistheneia,” belong 
to the fifth or fourth century B.C. The 
name Kallistheneia is not otherwise known. 
The substitution of P for final © is a 
characteristic of the Elean dialect and 
points to Elis as the provenance of these 
cymbals. Cymbals were favorite instru- 
ments with the Greeks and Romans, 
especially in religious ceremonies of an 
ecstatic character, such as were practised 
in the worship of Demeter, Dionysos, 
and Kybele. They were, however, used 
also without any religious significance, 
especially in Roman times. 

An object of unusual interest is a kot- 
tabos or implement used in the Greek 
game called kottabos. It consists of a 
shaft resting on a base and surmounted by 


a small statuette of a boy balancing a disk; 
a second disk is inserted less than half way 
up the shaft. The game of kottabos was 
in vogue among the Greeks from the begin- 
ning of the sixth to the beginning of the 
third century B.C. The object of the 
special form of game in which an implement 
of this type was employed was to throw a 
small quantity of wine from a cup at the 
upper disk, dislodge it, and make it fall 
“with a resounding noise” on the larger 
disk below. The cup was held by inserting 
the first finger into one of the handles. 
[he game appears to have been played 
either reclining on a couch, generally at 
the end of a meal, or standing on the 
ground. Our information regarding this 
game is drawn from the frequent allusions 
to it by ancient authors, the representa- 
tions of it on vase-paintings, and the actual 
specimens of kottaboi found. Our example, 
to judge from the style of the statuette 
perched at the top, is of the fifth century 
ig oo 

Finally, there are four vases, of beautiful 
workmanship, all dating from about 500 
B.C. They consist of a beaked, high- 
shouldered jug, a beaked jug with body of 
angular outline, a charming oinochoé with 
trefoil lip, and a cylindrical jar with high 
handle (fig. 7). Three are covered with 
a beautiful, smooth patina of turquoise 


blue color. 
G. M. A. R 





FIG. 7. GREEK JAR 
ABOUT 500 B. C. 
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BOSTON SETTLEMENT CHILDREN 


AND MUSEUM STUDY 
N exhibit of work in design by 
the children of the Social Settle- 
ments in Boston, Massachusetts, 


was held in one of the class rooms 


of the Museum from Tuesday, March 24th, 


to Thursday, April oth. Under the di- 
rection of their teacher Miss Deborah 
Kallen, these children, whose ages range 
from five to fifteen vears, have achieved 
astonishing results. Their work displays 


not simply a sure grasp of the fundamental 


principles of drawing and design but 
vitality, imagination, and _ originality 
They come from the local settlements 
Lincoln House, Ruggles Street Neighbor- 
hood House, South End House, and the 
Moore Street Neighborhood House in 
Cambridge, where already they have 


gained a knowledge of the principles of 
drawing and a fund of fairy tales told them 
in the story-telling circles for which the 
Boston settlements are famous. With this 
background the children need only sugges- 
tions and inspiration to develop along the 
f their own individuality This is 
just Miss working in 
nection with the Museum of Fine 
Arts, has been able to supply by reason of 
Visits 
Museum where each child 

interests him. He en- 
discover the examples of 

the principles already 
a broad and sympathet 


Then he, 


lines « 


what Kallen, con- 


T ston 


her keen insight and understanding 
to the 


what 


are made 


most 


SCCRS 


? 


deavors to in 


art before him 
learned. Thus 
appreciation of art is cultivated. 
too, attempts to follow these principles in 
The first and 


simplest phase is that of pure design, deal- 


creative work of his own 
line with angles, dot 
and area, or “ This is followed by 
the story-telling The Museum 
gallery work comprises drawing and work 
In the story-telling design the 
a motive which later, when 
to form a 
And here the fairy 
material. The ob- 
such familiar ones 
foxes, rabbits, and human 
This tends to train the memory 


ing with straight line 
spot 

design 
in color. 
children plan 
time allows, they 


repeat so 


as 


decorat ive de sign 


lore affords abundant 
as 


jects depicted are 


dogs, rats, birds, 


figures. 
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and to cultivate originality and inventive- 
Often the 
sense of humor 
human and animal nature 
is displayed a strong 
effects, of movement, of atmosphere, which 
make toward vigor and unity of impression 
Throughout there evidenced a 
to draw not simply for the purpose of copy- 
as is the case in many drawing classes 
a real desire to create, to 


drawings show a keen 
an appreciation of 
In many there 


artistic 


ness. 
and 


sense of! 


IS desire 
ing, 
for children, but 
forth an idea in pleasing and vivid 
form. It is this impulse which lies back 
of all true art. The fact that Miss Kallen 
has inspired this impulse in the children 


sel 


under her guidance, testifies to the power 
of her own personality and the truth of her 
methods. One can only hope that the 
movement begun in the Boston Museum 


may be extended. With a competent 
teacher in charge, the treasures of the 


Museum may thus become an inspiration 
and the means of vitalizing art to the re- 


ceptive and imaginative minds of children. 
C. L.A. 


AMERICAN SILVER 


volume entitled The 
American Churches, 

which has just been issued from 

the Arden at Letchworth, 
England, where it was privately printed 
for the National Society of Colonial Dames 
of America, merits the attention of those 
who are interested in the history of the arts 
of this country. It is a large quarto of 566 
pages and 145 plates, printed with Roman 


HE weighty 
Old Silver of 


Press 


body-type and large rubricated initials on 
heavy hand-made paper in an edition of 
500 copies. 

The volume is the result of investigations 
undertaken by E. Alfred Jones, the well- 
known expert in silver, and the author of 
numerous important works on the subject, 
under the auspices of the Colonial Dames 
at the time of the exhibitions of American- 
made plate held in the Metropolitan 
Museum and the Museum of Fine Arts in 
Boston in 1911, and during visits to the 
South. The volume contains descriptions 
of over two thousand pieces of silver ante- 
rior to the year 1825, more than a thousand 
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of which are illustrated. Of these pieces, 
about one thousand six hundred and forty 
were made by American silversmiths, while 
of the remainder, two hundred and fifty 
pieces are of English make and about twenty 
pieces are from other European countries. 
In the Introduction, the author gives a 
history of the beakers, 
cups, tankards, caudle-cups, etc.—in use in 
American churches as communion plate, 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth 


centuries, with special reference to the 


various vessels 


origin of the types foilowed by the Colonial 
silversmiths in the fashioningof theirwares, 
thus contributing to the knowledge of our 
early industries a valuable fund of 
information wholly untouched by previous 


most 


writers on this subject. 

rhe the silver in the 
churches is arranged alphabetically under 
the names of the towns, beginning with 
Abingdon ‘Parish, County, 


catalogue of 


Gloucester 


Virginia, and ending with York Village, 
Maine [he entries contain, besides the 


description of the vessels themselves, their 
inscriptions, weight, and makers’ marks in 
facsimile, the genealogies of the various 
donors with their coats-of-arms and mono- 
grams, and biographical notes. The suc- 
cessful accomplishment of this latter part 
of their the student the 
warmest thanks to the author and to his 
the Colonial Dames. With- 
out such information, a book of this kind, 
no matter full of references to the 
makers of the plate itself, would have lost 


task deserves of 


co-laborers, 


how 


half of its value as a document for the 
study of social and industrial conditions 
at the time 


[he examination of Mr. Jones’s book 
leads us to recall the history of the present- 
day interest of collectors in the old silver 
of this country, as expressed in its litera- 
ture, an interest abundantly evidenced by 
this sumptuous, if heavy volume. 

The first toward a systematic 
account of American silver is to be found in 
Old Plate, by John H. Buck, published in 
1585, and re-printed in 1913 in an enlarged 
and augmented edition. 

For an exhibition of 332 pieces of silver 
held in the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston 
In 1906, an admirable catalogue was issued, 


essay 
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having a technical description of types by 
Mr. Buck and an introduction by R. T. 
Haines Halsey. The Boston Museum issued 
a catalogue of its exhibition of silver held in 
i911, when a very large number of pieces, 


chiefly of New England origin, were 
brought together. 
lwo exhibitions have been held at The 


Metropolitan Museum, one at the time of 
the Hudson-Fulton Celebration, for which 
a catalogue was issued; and the second in 
1911, under the auspices of the New York 
Chapter of the Colonial Dames. For the 
latter exhibition, which included chiefly 
silver made or used in New York and New 
Jersey, there was issued a catalogue with an 
introduction by R. T. Haines Halsey, 
taining much hithertounpublished material 
on the New York craftsmen. 


con- 


\ BYZANTINE ALTAR CARPE] 
HE Museumlately purchased anem- 
broidered banner-shaped “panel,” 
166 cm. in height, which bears a 
double-headed eagle, crowned, gray 

in tone, on a background of yellow satin 

Received among a number of ancient 

banners, it was looked upon as a proces- 

sional standard, all that was known of its 
antecedents being that it had been sold in 


i905 In the hotel Drouot, among the 
objects of M. Boy, where it was des- 
cribed in the sales catalogue as “art 


russe, XVII siecle.”’ 
When received at the museum and more 


closely examined, the “‘banner”’ grew in 
interest. Its form, the shape of the crowns, 
and the ornamental inset bits of glass 
and stone, suggested an early date. An in- 


scription in what appeared to be ancient 
Russian was borne in a circular cartouche 
on the eagle’s breast and this at once fur- 
nished a more definite means of identifica- 
tion. Accordingly photographs were sent 
to Protessor Uspensky, Conservator of 
the Museum of St. Petersburg, and from 
the notes which he generously prepared for 
the museum it appears, in the first place, 
that the embroidery is not a banner, nor 
is it Russian. The inscription in Byzan- 
tine characters reads: ITAV'AQO® | ITA- 
TPIAPX-(HE) | KONE TANTINOY 
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MOAEQS)| KAI NEA | POMHY, 
giving us the indication that theembroidery 
dates from the time of a certain Paul, pa- 
triarch of Constantinople and New Rome 
It is evidently an altar cloth, “the clergy 
not being in the habit of employing such 
banners,”’ and “‘most probably the said 
cloth was part of a carpet which was spread 


under the feet of a ministering bishop of 
the Greek church. Such a carpet goes un- 
der the name of ‘orletz’.”’. Professor | spen- 


sky adds that on account of ‘‘the closeness 
of the ligatures in the inscription it ts very 
difficult to assign the cloth” to one of the 
earliest patriarchs bearing the name, e. g 
Pauls |-lV, who officiated between 340 and 
784. He finds, however, in the lists a 
Latin patriarch of Constantinople who 
ministered in Rome in 1366-1372, and to 
him “‘we might assign your piece of cloth 

the more so as the Latin patriarchs have 
been obliged to celebrate mass according 
to the Greek rite.” 

lhere-was certainly no other Paul be- 
tween this and the time of the last Patri- 
arch in 1452 (Additional reasons tor 
associating the orletz with this patriarch 
appear 1) In the form of the eagle 
it resembles the one dating from the 
XIV century appearing in Kodex 442 in 
the hbrary of Munich, and on the other 
hand it is quite unlike earlier eagles; in fact, 
the double-headed form is hardly earlier 
than the tenth century. 2) In the 


treatment of details: the wings are 
quite similar to those appearing in an 
embroidered dalmatic of the XIV century 
in the sacristy of St. Peter. 

Further details now on the Byzantine in- 
scription have been received by the writer 
from his friend Mr. Michel L. Kambanis 
of Athens. In his letter M. Kambanis 
calls attention to the character B in the 
circle as a letter much discussed: ‘“‘M. 
P. Lambros had a personal theory and 
sees that it means zupeu60Aa. M. J. 
Svoronos sees there a monogram of the 
Palaeologues equivalent to Bactieue 
BastAcwy.”’ In the same circle the lower 
characterattheleft ‘may bereadAO )V'KA, 
the middle one IILATPIAPXOY, the right 
one HAAAIOAOVOY,. | do not give 
this with certainty since monograms may be 
read in different ways. But if vou consult 
in the ‘ Bulletin de Correspondance Hellén- 
ique’ les rapports de Millet sur Mistra you 
may see there similar monograms.” All of 
which, it appears, strengthens the evidence 
that our orletz was prepared for the patri- 
arch who flourished in the middle of the 
XIV century. 

It is hardly necessary to add that as an 
example of the art of the late Byzantine 
embroiderer this object may be given a 
prominent place — if indeed for no more 
satisfactory reason than that its rivals are 
few, even in national ecclesiastical col- 
lections. B.D. 
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PAINTING BY LORENZETTI. 

[he picture by Pietro Lorenzetti, 

representing Saint Catharine, which 

is exhibited this month, comes from 

the Reber Collection at Barmen, Germany, 

where it was attributed toAmbrogio Loren- 

zetti. This was the name given to it when 

purchased by the Museum, but since that 

time the painting has been pronounced by 

Bernhard Berenson undoubtedly the 

work of Pietro, the elder of the two Loren- 
zetti brothers. 

The panel is a fragment of an unknown 
altar-piece, which was probably analogous 
in its arrangement to the type of Sienese 
altar-pieces fashionable at the time, of 
which the painting at Santa Maria della 
Pieve in Arezzo is a well-known example. 
These consist of separate figures, each in 
its own section, grouped in tiers about the 
principal part, which shows the Virgin 
and Child or the Saint in whose honor the 
work was erected. 

In our fragment, the half-length figure of 
the Saint is represented facing the on- 
looker. The background is gold, confined 
at the top by an arched moulding. The 
figure wears a gown of green and gold bro- 
cade with a pattern of lilies, and over it a 
wine-colored mantle, hemmed with gold, 
and with a broad gold band richly tooled 
and set with gems at the shoulders. The 
mantle is joined across the breast by a gold 
clasp of similar workmanship to the band, 
and by cords suspending a tassel of the 
same metal. In the right hand is a palm, 
the sign of martyrdom, and the left holds 
the edge of the mantle. On the head is a 
crown which is tooled in the gold of the 
background, as is also the halo. The 
spandrels at the corners above the arch are 
decorated with a floral ornament in red 
and black, on a ground of tin-foil, and in 
the center appear the vestiges of a name 
still decipherable S. AGNES. This 


as 


as 
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name, however, refers to the figure which 


occupied the compartment above this 
panel in the original disposition of the 
altar-piece. The Queen-martyr, whom 
our picture shows, is in all likelihood Saint 
Catharine, though her usual symbols, the 
wheel and the book, are lacking. Her 
grave, thoughtful face and noble bearing 
fit perfectly the legendary characteristics 
of Saint Catharine, the type of womanly 
wisdom, who was invoked as the inspirer 
of good counsel, the especial patroness of 
learning, and the protectress of colleges and 
universities. 

Though only a detail from a larger work, 
this painting worthily exemplifies many of 
the particular qualities of the Sienese 
School at the period of its highest develop- 
ment, a period which hitherto has been un- 
represented in our collection. Pietro and 
AmbrogioLorenzetti are the greatest names 
of this time. In them, the Byzantine tra- 
dition, paramount throughout the four- 
teenth century in their city, is transfused 
by something of the higher purpose that 
had been revealed by their great contem- 
porary, Giotto, in neighboring Florence, 
Pietro, especially, showing a rare appre- 
ciation of expressive gesture, character, 
and the significance of things. Withal, 
there is no abatement in his work of the 
peculiar virtues of the Sienese School— 
the feeling for decoration, the love of rich 
ornament and exquisite color, or the 
strange and exotic type of beauty, the 
common property of all who derived from 
Duccio. These are the qualities which are 
found in our panel, together with the others 
learned from Giotto as well, to the extent 
that the nature of the work and its deliber- 
ately sculpturesque arrangement permit. 
The dramatic power, which at will Pietro 
discloses, is necessarily subdued in a work 
of this purpose. The subservient part of 
an altar-piece was made to take its appro. 
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priate place, in expression as well as decora- 
It bore the 


ition to the whole that an architec- 


tion, with regard to the rest 
Same rel 
iral feature, a window or a niche with a 


does to the design of the facade oO! 


which it Is a part B. B 
AN ITALIAN Bi AND QUIVER OF THI 
RENAISSANCI Mr. John Marshall, writ- 
ing from Rome, called the Museum’s 
attention to an early set of archer’s arms, 


ncluding bow, arrows, and quiver, which 


/ 


were not only of European origin, but o 


nign epoct! believed to be of the fifteenth 
entur Arms of this kind are, of course, 
well known in historical pictures, but actual 


specimens, any in fact more than a century 


old, are exceedingly rare No one took the 
pains to preserve them when they were 
ommo! for one reason, because bows 
soon lost their strength, hence became 

lueless, and for another, because they 


were rarely ornamented or enriched, to give 
them interest as objects of art. 

The specimens in question, which were 
n the hands of a Roman antiquary, proved 
to be of artistic as well as of archaeological 
merit The bow, especially, was not only 
a good one, but richly decorated. Each 
horn tip was developed intoadragon’s head, 
andthe flat face, nowinvertedand becoming 
theconcave side of the bow, bore adelicately 
traced Italian ornament, painted with free 
strong tines in vellowon adark red ground.’ 
[he first impression was that the arm was 
oriental or semi-oriental, since its type was 
distinctly Turkish, and it was built up of 
the characteristi parts of eastern bows — 
an outer laver of sinew, a middle of wood, 
and an inner of horn. But further exami- 
nation showed that these were not put to- 
gether in the oriental fashion: then, too, 
its ornaments gave proof that the bow was 
not eastern but Italian. Decisive in this 
matter was a coat-of-arms which appeared 
delicately painted, below a transparent 
plate of horn near one of the tips. This 
showed (as Messrs. R. T. Nichol and B. M. 
Donaldson have kindly determined for the 
writer) that the objects belonged to, or 
were connected with a branch of the well- 
known Neapolitan family Cepece-Galeota. 


‘See the head-band on page 99 
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The quiver is cylindrical in type (about 
7o cm. long) and fairly well preserved 
shaped in calf-skin over a wooden button- 


like terminal, and decorated with applied 
ornaments of leather upon silk velvet, red 
and green. From the foremost of these 
ornaments hangs a long fringe of green silk, 
of which, however, only a few strands 
remain \ number of 
arrows are present, which are short (62 


20 cm. long 


cm.), made of larch, light (31 grammes), 
with small heads and traces of four guide 
feathers on the neck, which ts also decor- 
ated with color in bands and lines, in some 
cases gilded 

The objects, it was found, had an excel- 
lent provenance [hey were discovered in 
the lumber room of a church in northern 
Italy (near Brescia where they had 
formerly hung above an ancient statue of 
St. Sebastian. We infer, accordingly, that 
the objects represented an ex volo of a 
time of plague, when St. Sebastian would 
have been the saint of recourse 

Reference to Italian “‘documents”’ of the 
fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries 
leaves little doubt as to the dating of our 
accessions \ similar bow, showing even 
the type of ornament on the outer face, 
was figured by Benozzo Gozzoli, who died 
\ similar type appears in one of 
which antedated 


IN 1496. 
Carpaccio’s paintings, 
1520. Still another, of like form, is shown 
in a Martyrdom of St. Sebastian, by Gia- 
como da Milano, dated 1524. There isa 
fresco in Ferrara in the Palazzo Schifanoja 
in which a similar bow and quiver appear 
at a date not farfrom 1480. Wemay men- 
tion also the bow and quiver shown in a 
fresco by Pinturicchio in Rome, in the 
Borgia apartments, earlier than 1513; and 
finally the bow in one of Signorelli’s St. 
Sebastians, which antedates 1523. The 
present objects, therefore, probably date 
between the later vears of the fifteenth 
and the first decades of the sixteenth 
century. 

\s far as the writer can learn, the present 
bow and quiver are not only the best but 
the earliest of their kind extant. The only 
ones which at all approach them in quality 
or in period, though these are probably 
later by about a century and are not defi- 


100 
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nitely of European origin, are preserved in 
the Museo Civico Correr in Venice, where 
are hung the arms and trophies of General 
Morosini of the Peloponnese. 

From a technical standpoint the present 


s noteworthy It was large for its 


bow l 
type (about 1.26 m. in length), excellent in 
workmanship, and of great strength. It is 


probable that the present arm would, at a 
: have thrown 
less than four 

would 
lurkish 


pull of sixty-five kilos, a 


not 
al 


a distance 


his, 


flight-arrow 


hundred meters least, 


have been the range of a similar 

bow, regarding which we have accurate 
data furnished by Sir Ralph Payne- 
Galway, in the appendix to his work on 
the Crossbow (Longmans, Green, 1907 

lt appears from the studies, documentary 
and practical, of this authority that com- 


bows of horn and sinew are by far 
the best for distance shooting, the English 
its wide renown having 


verage range of scarcely more than two 


Wile 


long bow in spite of 


hundred meters 
B.. op. 

lHeE LIBRARY It will no doubt be of 

terest to readers of the BULLETIN to 

iow that all of the books mentioned in the 
bibliography that appears at the end of the 
ca gue of the J. Pierpont Morgan Col- 
lection may be found in the Library of the 
Museum. In addition to the books men- 
tioned in the catalogue, there are many 
others in the Library that should prove 


isetu 


| to those who may desire to make a 
1dy ol 
sented in the J. Pierpont Morgan Collec- 
tion, and it 1s hoped that both students and 


the re- 


SI 


the various arts and crafts repre- 


visitors will avail themselves of 
sources of the Library. 

\ttention is called to the recent addition 
of 189 Japanese prints, among which are 


Hiroshige, 


Yeishi, 


fine examples of the work of 
Kivonaga, Utamaro, 
and Toyokuni. 
Important 
constantly added to the Library, and it is 
hoped that who are unfamiliar 
with its scope and may desire information 
thereof, will avail themselves of the serv- 
the Librarian, or the Assistant 
Librarian. 


Hokusai, 
} ~ - 
works and periodicals are 


visitors 


ces of 
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Among the recent additions to the 

Library are the following works: 

British School of Archaeology in Egypt and 
Egyptian Research Account. Hawara 
Portfolio of Paintings of the Roman Age 
found by W. M. Flinders Petrie, London, 
1913 Illustrated with twenty-four 
portrait heads tn color. 

[he Greenfield Papyrus in the British 
Museum. Reproduced in collotype fac- 
simile, with introduction and description 
by E. A. Wallis Budge, London, 1912. 

Minns, Ellis H. Scythians and Greeks.- A 


survey of ancient history and archaeo- 


logy on the northeast coast of the Euxine 
from the Danube to the Caucasus. 
Cambridge, 1913. With many illus- 
trations. 

Deéchelette, Joseph. La Collection Millon; 
Antiquités préhistorique et gallo-ro- 
maines Paris, 1913 Contains forty- 


eight plates and fifty-eight figures in the 
text 
Millingen, Alexander von. Byzantine 
Churches in Constantinople; their his- 
and architecture. London, 
With ninety-two plates and numerous 
text illustrations. 
Thomas 


tory IOI2. 


Graham. Byzantine 


Jac KSON, 


and Romanesque Architecture. Cam- 
bridge, 1913. 2 vols. Illustrated. 
Havell, E. B. Indian Architecture; its 


psychology, structure, and history from 

the first Muhammadan invasion to the 

present day. London, 1913. _ Illus- 
trated. 

Marmottan, Paul. Le peintre Louis Boilly 
(1761-1845). Paris, 1913. Contains 

full-page illustrations. 

Bredius, A. and Schmidt-Degener, F. 
Die grossherzogliche Gemialde Galerie 


> 


i- 


im Augusteum zu Oldenburg. Olden- 
burg, 1906-1913. 2 vols. with 125 


reproductions of the paintings. 
Konody, P. G. The Uffizi Gallery; 

fifty reproductions in color of its most 

famous pictures. London, 1912. 
\dmonitions of the Instructress in the 

Palace. A painting by Ku Ka’i-chih in 

the department of prints and drawings, 
Museum. Reproduced in col. 
ored woodcut. Text by Laurence Bin. 
London, 1912. 


with 


British 


yon. 
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The present reproduction, on a long 
has been executed by Japanese 
and it is the first time that a 
a European Museum has 
Japanese 


scroll, 
artists, 
painting in 
been reproduced by the 
methods. Ku K’ai-chih is recorded in 
history as a very famous painter of the 
fourth century A. D. 
Catalogue of an exhibition 
applied art; bronzes, pottery, porcelains, 
jades, embroideries, carpets, enamels, 
lacquers, etc., held at the City of Man- 
chester Art Gallery, 1913. With an 
introduction by William Burton, and 
many illustrations 
Schmitz, Herman. Die Glasgemalde des 
Kéniglichen Kunstgewerbe Museums in 
Berlin, 1913. 2 Illus- 


of Chinese 


Berlin vols 


trated 

The Ffoulke Collection § of 
arranged by Charles M. Ffoulke. 
vately printed, New York, 1913. 
introduction by Ernest Verlant, 
seventy-four illustrations, of which three 


| apestries 
Pri- 
With 


and 


are in color. 
Lockwood, Luke Vincent 
America. New 


Colonial Furni- 


ture in York, 1913 


it vols. 
rhis is an enlarged edition of the work 
published by the author in 1902. Among 
relates 


the new material is much that 
to the Bolles Collection in The Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art. The work 


is profusely illustrated with 867 repro- 


ductions. 
Copy presented by the author.) 


The F. T. Proctor Collection of Antique 
Watches and Table Clocks. Utica, 
N. Y., 1913. 

This handsome volume contains an 


interesting introduction together with 
illustrations and descriptions of one 
hundred and twenty-one timepieces. 
(Copy presented by the author.) 
OPENING OF THE ALTMAN COLLECTION, 


—By agreement between the Trustees of 


METROPOLITAN 





ARI 


MUSEUM Ol 


Executors of the 
been decided to 


the Museum and the 
\ltman estate, it 
postpone the opening of the collection be- 
queathed to the Museum by the late 


Benjamin Altman until the autumn. 


has 


lute Museum anpb Its INcomMe.— On 
page 87 is reprinted an article published 
in the New York Times of March 1, 1914, 
largely In the form of an interview with 
the President of the Museum. It was 
based on information furnished to a repre- 
Times by the President 

As it presents in very 


sentative of the 
and the Director. 
clear form some of the present problems 
of the Museum, and undoubtedly represents 
enlightened information, it has been deemed 
desirable to reprint it in the BULLETIN for 
the information of all our members. 


REPRESENTATIVES of the Museum will 
attend the sessions of the annual meeting 
of the American Association of Museums 
to be held in Milwaukee and Chicago from 
May 18th to 20th; and those of the Fifth 
Annual Convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Arts, to be held in Chicago, 
May 21st to 23rd. 


Mr. Josern Breck has resigned his 
Assistant Curator in the De- 
partment of Decorative Arts to accept 
that of Director of the new Minneapolis 
Institute of Fine Arts. His departure will 
be a distinct loss to our Museum, where he 
has rendered efficient and devoted service 
during the five years that he has been con- 
nected with it; and he carries with him the 
confident good wishes of the Trustees and 
of his colieagues on the staff for success in 
his new and important post. 


position as 


Miss Giseta M. A. RicnTer, Assistant 
Curator of the Department of Classical 


Art, has received the degree of Doctor 
of Letters from the University of Dub- 
lin 
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LIST OF ACCESSIONS 


r SS 
\N ( SSI 
| Room 40 B 
| Roon ) 
\RMS AN ARM 
x 
i 
N t NI 
{ \ 
ARM wy \ew 
PAINTIN 
Floor II, Roo 2 
EX 
( cTtim 
* 


MARCH, IQI4 
OBJEC] SOU RCI 


Ses \nonymous Gift 


Marble bust liberius, Roman Purchas« 
Quiver and th 

n, fifteenth century Purchase 

Six pieces of Bennington ware 
American, middle of nineteenth 
century 

|! wo table lamps, American, nine- 


Purchase 


teenth century 


Globular iar and cylindrical bel 

n bronze Chinese Chou dvy- 

nasty Pur hase 
Bronze st Cl St Sung 

ivnast\ Purct ist 
Pastel, Portrait of Bismarck, by 


Franz von Lenbach, Portrait 
of Himself, by William Orpe Gift of George F. Baker 


Bronze statuette 
Mahonri Young Purchase 
Sampler, by Hattie Goodeshatt 

American, eighteenth century Purchas 


Florentit t 460 )~=— Purchase 


( ssone 


[wo masks, Japanese, seve 

teenth and eighteenth centuries Lent by Dr. Bashford Dear 
Portrait of Sir William Peppers 

by John Smyber Lent by Kenneth P. Budd 
Piece of lace, Prince of Orange 

Flemish, seventeenth century Lent by Mrs. Joseph Pulitzer 
Wedding veil, Brussels, circa 1S50 Lent by Mrs. Frank L. Mon- 

tague 

Binche lace and half barbe, Point 

d' Angleterre Flemish early 

eighteenth century; Valenci- 

ennes lace Frencl eighteenth 


century barbs ind an end of 


a barbe, Mechlin lace, eight 


eenth century sleeve 

Honiton lace, early nineteenth 

century iE nglis Lent by Richard Greer 
Piece of bobbu Arles 

French nineteentt entury; 

fragment of bobbi e, Flen 

ish, eighteenth centur Lent | 1) i M. Milto 

Iwo coats ind s 

English, e1 é ' | RR ird Gre i 
Ro 6, Floor 
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I exe \ all classe I 
members are entitled, Sustaining and Fellowship mem- 
bers have, upon request, double the number of tickets 
to the Museum accorded to Annual Members; their 


families are included in the invitation to any general 
reception, and whenever their s ibs¢ riptions in the 
, , 


aggregate amount to $1,000 they shall be entitle 
to be elected Fellows for Life, and to become mem- 
bers of the Corporation. For further particulars, 


ee special leafiet 
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ADMISSION 
Museum is open daily 
Mu. t P.M Sunday from I P.M. to 


F OPENING The 


e Museut Pr + ene te 
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< f Ne \ 4 vell as 
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ered from Gallery 14, First Floor, 
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except Sundays, and 1s 


PL BLICATIONS 


\Museu now in print 

| c t tne en- 

¢ Muse cad of the wai 
pply to 


~-HOTOGRAPHS ON SALI 
ic copie fa ects belonging to the 


le by the Museum | tographer, are on 


ide I 
t Ave e ent nce Orders by mail, 
| I photogray f objects not 

be addressed e Secretary. 


Bros., The Detroit Publishing 
n Company, and Braun, Clement & Co., 
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ted in the basement on the 
f the main building. Meals are served 
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